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Homemakers,  you'll  want  to  go  places  and  see  things,  after  hearing 
today' s  report  from  our  Washington  correspondent  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.     For  she  is  discussing  exotic  food  products  from  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth. 


If  I  didn't  know  that  the  source  of  our  correspondent's  facts  and 
figures  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,   I  might 
think  she  had  been  reading  about  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  merchant  who  trav- 
eled all  over  the  Orient,  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  brought  back  fabu- 
lous stories  of  nuts  and  fruits  and  spices  —  pepper,  nutmegs,   cloves,  ginger, 
and  many  other  "articles  of  spicery". 

The  home  folks  back  in  Venice  could  not  believe  the  stories  told  by  the 
returning  traveler,  and  no  wonder,   for  the  tales  he  told  were  strange  indeed. 
In  India,   said  Marco  Polo,  he  had  found  a  nut  "of  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
containing  an  edible  substance  that  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
white  as  milk.     The  cavity  of  this  pulp  is  filled  with  a  liquor  clear  as 
water,   cool,  and  better  flavored  and  more  delicate  than  wine,  or  any  other 
kind  of  a  drink  whatever."     The  Venetians,  who  had  never  seen  a  coconut, 
could  not  believe  this  quaint  tale. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  stories  of  the  amazing  progress  made  in  food 
transportation  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  stories  of  Marco  Polo.  Here 
we  are,  in  a  comparatively  new  country,  and  we  can  get  almost  any  food  we 
want,  no  matter  how  far  away  it  grows.     Tea,   coffee,   f raits,  nuts,   spices  — 
whatever  we  want. 

And  thanks  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  only  sound  and  whole- 
some foods  are  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States.     Quoting  today's  report: 
"It  is  the  duty  of  Federal  officials,  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  to  examine 
all  food  products  that  enter  the  United  States,  and  to  see  that  those  not  fit 
for  food  purposes  are  destrojred,   or  excluded  from  the  country.     In  all  ports 
of  entry,  you  will  find  food  inspectors  —  in  Boston  and  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 

"All  foreign  merchants  are  required  to  certify  to  certain  facts  con- 
cerning the  products  that  they  desire  to  ship,  before  the  proper  United 
States  consular  officials  abroad.     The  certificates  are  attached  to  the 
invoices  of  the  various  products,  and  the  Administration  officials  examine 
all  invoices  of  shipments  coming  into  this  country.     If  the  examination  shows 
that  the  article  may  not  comply  with  the  law,   samples  are  taken  for  analvsis, 
and  the  entire  shipment  is  held  meanwhile. 
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"But  let's  look  over  the  list  of  food  products  that  come  from  distant 
lands.     Here's  a  common  one  --  cocoa  "beans,  from  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa. 
Some  of  them  come  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  too,  but  our  main 
supplies  come  from  the  Gold  Coast,  which  means  they  must  travel  thousands 
of  miles  "by  sea  —  a  hard  trip  for  a  perishable  food  product.     Daring  the 
past  year,  we  imported  606  million  pounds  of  cocoa  beans.     Slightly  more  than 
one-sixth  of  this  total,  112  million  pounds,  were  inspected,  and  only  186,000 
pounds  were  refused  entry  because  of  moldy  and  unfit  beans." 

Now  nuts,  it  seems,  come  from  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Again 
quoting  today's  report:     "Brazil  nuts  from  South  America;   filberts,  chestnuts, 
almonds,  and  walnuts  from  Europe;  coconuts  from  the  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  South 
America,  and  from  India. 11     (That's  where  Marco  Polo  found  them.)     "India  sends 
us  pistachio  nuts  too.     So  do  Turkey  and  Persia.     Prom  China,  or  rather  from 
Manchuria,  we  get  many  shipments  of  walnuts.     Even  peanuts  are  imported  some- 
times —  from  China. 

"Last  year  Federal  inspectors  examined  more  than  21  million  pounds 
of  imported  nuts  —  21  million  pounds,  amounting  to  366  lots.     Of  this  total 
only  32  lots  were  refused  entry.    According  to  the  Annual  Report,"  states 
our  correspondent,   "'a  definite  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  imported 
product  as  compared  with  last  year  was  indicated.' 

"Other  products  that  keep  inspectors  busy,  when  round-the-world  ships 
come  in  from  the  Orient,  are  spices  and  condiment  seeds.     Last  year  inspectors 
examined  about  Uo  million  pounds  of  imported  condimental  seeds  and  spices. 
Ahout  six  million  pounds  were  found  to  be  objectionable,  and  were  refused 
entry. 

"These  seeds  and  spices  do  not  include  50  million  pounds  of  sesame 
seed,  imported  for  oil-pressing  purposes.     Twelve  and  a  half  million  pounds 
of  sesame  seed  were  detained.     Sesame  seed  has  been  found,  as  a  result  of 
previous  detentions,  to  be  arriving  in  this  country  in  a  materially  better 
condition  so  far  as  filth  is  concerned,  than  heretofore. 

"Next  on  our  list  of  imported  foods  is  dried  fruit  —  figs  and  dates. 
Dried  figs  come  from  Turkey,  Italy,  Greece,  the  upper  coast  of  Africa,  and 
Portugal.     Our  biggest  supply  of  imported  dried  figs  comes  from  Smyrna. 

"Dates  we  import  from  the  countries  around  the  Persian  Gulf  —  Arabia, 
Persia,  Iraq  —  and  from  Northern  Africa.     Last  year  inspectors  examined 
11  million  pounds  of  imported  dates.     Of  this  amount,   6Ul,000  pounds  were 
rejected  because  of  filth.     This  shows  an  improvement  over  last  season's 
importations.     Dried  figs  totaling  6  million,  9  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
inspected  at  ports  of  entry,  and  321,000  pounds  were  refused  admission. 
This  also  indicates  an  improvement  over  last  year's  importations.     Pigs  and 
dates  produced  inside  the  country  present  no  serious  problem  to  Federal 
inspectors,"  concludes  our  correspondent,   "because  of  the  supervision  main- 
tained by  the  State  authorities  in  California. " 
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